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For the General Good 


HE SupreME Court of the United States rendered a decision on November 7 that may well 

prove of far-reaching significance. It endorsed a basic concept of Conservation, namely, that 
owners, whether large or small, of natural resources need to think of themselves as custodians of 
property that shall be used for the general good. The Supreme Court’s ruling supported an earlier 
one rendered by the Supreme Court of the State of Washington. The circumstances that led up to 
this ruling were that an individual had disputed the constitutionality of the State law requiring 
timberland owners to re-seed or re-stock their land in order to maintain forest reserves and cover. 
Excerpts from the State Supreme Court’s ruling are worth quoting: 

“We do not think a state is required under the Constitution of the United States to stand idly 

by while its natural resources are depleted and high authority supports our view. 

“Edmund Burke, eighteenth century English statesman, once made the following statement: 

‘A great unwritten compact exists between the dead, the living and the unborn. We leave to 

the unborn a colossal financial debt, perhaps inescapable, but incurred, none the less, in our 

time and for our immediate benefit. Such an inviolate compact requires that we leave to the 
unborn something more than debts and depleted national resources.’ 

“Surely,” the State Court stated, “where natural resources can be utilized and at the same time 

perpetuated for future generations, what has been called ‘constitutional morality’ requires that 

we do so.” 

The people of our country, together with most people the world over, prefer a minimum of 
compulsion by law. A far more desirable alternative is voluntary action. This concept of trustee- 
ship in regard to natural resources needs then to become part of our national point of view. Today 
it is more than a theory. It now becomes a principle endorsed by our highest courts of law. Any way 
one looks at it the ideals which give life to the Conservation movement are acquiring a new reality. 
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N Ocroser FourTH, 1899, Professor Henry 
Fairfield Osborn and I left the American 


O 


_ Museum for my first visit to the Zoological Park. 


We took the Ninth Avenue elevated with its 
coal-burning engine, to 125th St., across town by 
horsecar to the New York Central Railroad sta- 
tion, and thence, in seventeen minutes, to Ford- 
ham. From here we went by cab to the park. 
Such were the means of transportation fifty years 


‘ago. At that time movies and radios, submarines 


and airplanes were unheard of, as were comic 
strips, income tax, cross-word puzzles, camouflage 
and propaganda. Women neither smoked nor 
voted and had not yet thought of lipstick. ‘There 
was as yet no chestnut blight and the origin and 
cure for malaria, yellow fever and typhoid were 
as yet mysteries. There were just one-half as 
many Americans alive then as there are today. 

Any comparison of all this with present con- 
ditions existing in 1949 is futile, for not only 
yearly, but weekly and hourly our civilized world 
changes. 

We, of the Department of Tropical Research, 
consider ourselves especially blessed in that our 
own world of exploration has remained un- 
changed throughout the past five decades. In 
1910 it seemed to me that India and China were 
filled to overflowing with human beings, and to- 
day they seem even more densely packed. But 
elsewhere, from upper Burma and the Himalayas 
to the hinterland of Venezuela and British Guiana 
and the depths of the sea, all these are as they 
were in 1899, and indeed, as they have existed 


Dr. Beebe joined the staff of the Zoological 
Park on October 16, 1899, and on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the event his associates pre- 
sented him with a memorial book of letters 


from friends, illustrations of memorable 
events in his career, and the like. This is an 
illustration of mythical ‘‘Tetrapteryx beebei.” 


throughout millions of years before our fore- 
fathers adopted clothes and fire and sought shel- 
ter in caves. 

In January we start on our expedition to Simla. 
Although the island of Trinidad has been in- 
habited by mankind for at least five centuries, we 
know that the birds, reptiles and insects of the 
preserved mountain forests around us are un- 
affected by, and unaware of man’s existence on 
the earth. The same is still true of the jungles 
of Kartabo and Rancho Grande. Rumors of war 
and uneasy peace, strikes, politics and iron cur- 
tains pass us by; planes may roar high overhead, 
while unseen radios snatch waves from the air 
around us, but in our chosen jungles none of 
these trouble us. For a few more years the field 
naturalist can enjoy special sanctuary and leave 
so-called civilization out of sight and mind. 


AP AN ee 
Soon after I received my appointment to the 
Zoological Park I had a memorable conference 


with Prof. Osborn and Governor Theodore 
Roosevelt, They talked about future work and 
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handed out some unforgettable advice. My pri- 
mary concern was to plan and oversee the erec- 


tion of suitable buildings and aviaries for birds, 
to assemble an adequate collection, and to keep 
my birds in health. But both my mentors urged 
me to devote all spare time to watching the birds, 
to study their songs and habits, to breed them 
whenever possible. In brief, to enter as much as 
a human being could into their instincts, per- 
haps to discern flashes of intelligence, to try 
actually to become a bird or other creature, to 
understand their sensory perceptions and their 
specific personalities. 

Throughout the years, both in the zoo and on 


expeditions, we have tried hard to follow the ad- 
vice of these two great men; we have recorded 
much and understood pitifully little. But every 
minute has been sheer joy. 

Here is a selection of four, from many hun- 
dreds, of paragraph glimpses which various crea- 
tures have given of themselves. Each incident is 
in no sense a new discovery, but portrays some 
bit of drama, some emotion which exists as a 
direct result of the impact of its environment on 
the life of the living creature. The reaction of 
this upon our own mind, while it must always be 
considered as an “AS IF,” is yet very vivid and 
real. Perhaps the two are not quite worlds apart. 


Ritual of the Albatrosses’ 


HE ALBATROSSES at their nesting grounds on 
Toca Island, Galapagos, showed not the 
slightest fear of us. We walked about, gently 
pushed them off their egg and replaced it, with- 
out protest, and now and then they performed 
their remarkable ritual dance. 

There are three phases in the life of an albatross, 
each of which arouses in us a widely different 
emotion; first admiration for its superb powers of 
flight, second, amusement at its ridiculous gait, 
and third, sheer amazement at the elaborate de- 
tail, complicated sequence and formality of its 
solemn pantomime. 

As I sat and watched, less than six feet away, 
an albatross walked up to its brooding mate 
which immediately rose and faced her partner. 
They stood with their breasts about a foot apart. 
Albatross number one suddenly shot its head and 
neck straight up, the bill pointing skyward, ut- 
tering at the same time a deep, grunting moan. 
Its mate followed suit, then, alternately, each 
bird bowed deeply and quickly three times. 
Without an instant’s delay they next crossed 
beaks and with rapid vibrating movements of the 
head, they fenced — there is absolutely no other 
word for it — with closed mandibles. Without 
warning my first bird ceased and again shot his 
head high up into the air. His mate instantly 
turned her head and neck far sideways and held 
them motionless and concealed from view, close 
to her left wing and side. Then another double 
bow and a second bout. 
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With slight variations this ritual continued for 
five minutes, when a third bird approached, 
bowed and engaged bird number one. This was 
only half-hearted and number three soon waddled 
away and the pair renewed their astonishing 
performance. 

I walked over to the third bird and bowed 
deeply, and to my delight it bowed in return. 
Seeing no rapier bill, however, it solemnly walked 
away, until I again faced it and bowed, when it 
returned my salutation twice and took a step to- 
ward me. That was as near as we could come to 
an engagement, but I shall never forget my 
amenities with this feathered D’Artagnan of Hood 
Island. © 


1 Albatross, Diomedea irrorata. 1925. Hood Island, Galapagos. 
“The Arcturus Adventure,”’ 
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The Death of a Sea-lion Pup* 


Ov THE ISLAND of Guadalupe, off the coast 
of Lower California, I sat on an isolated 
ledge at the head of a small beach and counted 
eight small, matted and trampled brown pelts of 
baby sea-lions, infants which had come to un- 
timely ends. As I watched the deserted beach, to 
my surprise a young sea-lion scrambled out of 
the white smother of waves and began hitching 
itself up toward me. For a moment I hoped that 
its tameness indicated a sea-elephant pup, but 
my glasses showed it a sea-lion, very small and 
exceedingly thin. The upper parts of its little 
limbs and its ribs showed clearly through the 
skin. Before it had reached the first of the ex- 
posed rocks it had fallen over five times, and now 
and then it stopped, swallowed and give a silent 
cough. I sat immovable and at last it reached a 
red boulder at my feet, slippery and worn mirror- 
smooth. It spent many minutes trying to climb 
up the low ridge where I was seated, a feat which 
any well sea-lion could have accomplished in a 
single effort. But this pitiful little chap would 
only roll over backward and then have a par- 
oxysm of coughing. At last it gave up the attempt 


and crept under the shelter of an over-hanging 
ledge, and there sat in the sunlight turning its 
head from side to side. When it saw me approach 
it opened its eyes wide and half turned, but had 
no will to do more. I watched it for a while, so 
rare is the sight of a sick or dying animal. | then 
sent it a little prayer for a speedy end to its pain, 
and left it among the dried_bodies of its infant 
fellows, in the small sea-lion cemetery on the 
shores of Guadalupe. 


2 Sea-lion, Zalophus californianus. 1937. Guadalupe Island, 


Mexico. ‘Book of Bays.’ 


The Incredible Sloth’ 


A GUN FIRED CLOSE TO THE EAR Of a sloth will 
usually arouse not the slightest tremor; no 
scent of flower or acid or carrion causes any re- 
action; a sleeping sloth may be shaken violently 
without awakening; the waving of a scarlet rag, 
or a climbing serpent a few feet away brings no 
gleam of curiosity or fear to the dull eyes; an 
astonishingly long submersion in water produces 
discomfort but not death. When we think what 
a constant struggle life is to most creatures, even 
when they are equipped with the keenest of 
senses and powerful means of offense, it seems 
incredible that a sloth can hold its own in this 
overcrowded jungle. 

This is how the sloth’s lines of defense be- 
come operative. First the swaying branch and 
dizzy height are in his favor, as well as his im- 
movable grip. To begin with the innermost de- 
fenses, while his jungle fellows the ring-tailed 


and howling monkeys have thirteen ribs, the 
sloth may have as many as twenty. In the latter 
animal they are, in addition, unusually broad and 
flat, slats rather than rods. Next comes the skin 
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which is so thick and tough that arrow or shot. 
often is deflected without even scratching the 


hide. The skin of the unborn sloth is as tough 
and strong as that of a full-grown monkey. 
Finally we have the fur — two distinct coats, the 
under one fine, short and matted, the outer long, 
harsh and coarse. Is it any wonder that, teetering 


on a swaying branch many a jaguar has had to 
give up after frantic attempts to strike his claws 
through the felted hair, the tough skin and the 
bony lattice-work which protects the vitals of that 
edentate bur, the sloth! 


3 Sloth, Bradypus tridactylus. 1917. Kartabo, British Guiana. 
“Jungle Peace.”’ 


The Retrogression of a Hoatzin Chick* 


Qe we of the Tropical Research Depart- 

ment will bring a living hoatzin chick to the 
park, and to watch it will be like travelling back- 
ward in time for one hundred million years. The 
adult hoatzin is a broad - tailed, high - crested 
pheasant-like bird in browns and chestnut. The 
chick is a step-child of the Cretaceous Period — 
like a downy toothless lizard, climbing skilfully 
by the use of fingers and claws as well as toes. 

Many years ago such a nestling, only a day or 
two out of the egg, watched me approach in a 
canoe, pushing through the low branches of trees 
growing along a muddy stream in British Guiana. 
His mother flew from the nest and as far as he 
knew he was being attacked by a monstrous crea- 
ture. His pitiful little head with its stout beak 
appeared over the edge of the nest and with ter- 
rified eyes he stared down at me. As the branch 
shook, the reptilian mite reached up to the near- 
est twigs and climbed rapidly, his clawed thumbs 
and forefingers being of more use than his feet. 
Now and then he craned his gaunt neck, 
turtle-wise. 

As he reached the outermost twig he prepared 
to play his last trick, one that set him apart from 
all modern land birds, as a frog is set apart from 
a swallow. The young hoatzin stood erect for a 
moment, and then both little, naked wing-arms 
dangled loosely. For the fraction of time he 
leaned forward, then without effort he dived 
straight downward, as cleanly as a seal, direct as 
a plummet and very swiftly. There was a slight 
splash, and as I gazed with real awe I watched 
the widening ripples undulate over the muddy 
surface. 

The curtain of the past had been lifted and I 
had been permitted a glimpse of what must have 
been a commonplace millions of years ago. Here 
was a modern living bird climbing like his an- 
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cestral lizard, and then, though a veriest nestling, 
performing like still more ancient amphibian 
forebears, and trusting himself to a fifteen foot 
dive, a distance fifty times his whole length. 

I sat quietly and watched. After a while a 
skinny, two-fingered- mitten of a hand reached 
up from the muddy flood, and the black and 
dripping nestling chinned itself out on to a twig. 
The mother now came close and with hoarse 
rasping notes and frantic heaves of wings and tail 
lent encouragement. Just before I paddled from 
sight, when the little fellow had almost reached 
the nest, he opened his beak and gave a weak 
falsetto cry, tailing off into a guttural rasp, 
Whee-og! His splendid courage had broken at 
last; he was nearly home and he was aching to 
put aside all this terrible responsibility, this pit- 
ting of his diminutive might against such fearful 
odds. He wanted to be a helpless nestling again, 
to crouch on the springy bed of sticks, with a 
feather comforter over him and to be stuffed with 
delectable leathery pimpler leaves. At least these 
were the emotions we chose to read into his 
actions. 


4 Hoatzin, Opisthocomus hoazin. 1916. Berbice River, British 
Guiana. ‘‘Jungle Peace."’ 
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Ow SIMPLY, almost casually, we opened our 
gates to the future that afternoon of fifty years 
ago! Except for the faded photograph reproduced 
on this page we have no pictorial record of the 
actual dedication of the New York Zoological 
Park on the afternoon of Wednesday, November 
8, 1899. We have the official printed version of 
the addresses and some dusty copies of the printed 
program. Nothing else. 

“It was decided” (so reads the Fourth Annual 
Report of the New York Zoological Society, for 
1899) “to mark the opening day by a simple cere- 
mony, and the public was invited more for the 
purpose of viewing the completed construction 
work in the Park than to view the collections of 
living animals, although some features of the 
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latter were very creditable.” For months, it ap- 
pears, “the pressure from visitors desiring to view 
all the living collections had been very great.” 
And so the simple ceremony was arranged and 
the visitors invited to look at the few completed 
buildings and the nucleus of the ee 

The Honorable Levi P. Morton presided and 
a little after 3 o’clock he called to order the meet- 
ing of two or three hundred persons. There was 
a temporary platform, “suitably draped with the 
national colors,” at the north end of the Aquatic 
Bird House, and the guests stood close around it, 
probably shivering a little, for there was a cold 
northwest wind. The whole ceremony and 
speech-making could not have lasted much more 
than half an hour. 


November 8 


Pe Morton introduced “the man who 

has done more than any other for the estab- 
lishment of this Zoological Park, Professor Henry 
F. Osborn.” 

It was a deserved tribute to a great scientist. In 
his turn Prof. Osborn spoke of Nature’s endow- 
ment of the Park, the liberality of the member- 
ship, the cordial cooperation of the municipality, 


was the day... 


the devotion of the staff. Two representatives of 
the City and the Borough of the Bronx spoke 
briefly. Then Mr. Morton arose: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen: I now take great 
pleasure in declaring the New York Zoological 
Park, and all its collections, open to the public.” 

Whereupon the assembly “left the terrace and 
the platform, passed through the Bird House, up 
Birds’ Valley to the Reptile House, Bear Dens, 
and Buffalo House, where it dispersed.” 


THE FLYING CAGE WAS OUR 
MOST SPECTACULAR | -XHIBIT 
But the public loved it and $45,000 came, 
20,000 in a single day. At the year’s end the 
Zoo had 106 species of mammals, 104 of 
birds and 110 of reptiles—1,493 specimens. 
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Rhinoceros had to sleep in a monkey cage 
for weeks, finally was sold to the circus. 
Rarities were almost commonplace: Prie- 
valsky’s Wild Horse, the first Muskox seen 
in an American Zoo, our first Thylacine, a 
Himalayan Burrhel. Attendance jumped to 
three-quarters of a million, the collection to 
nearly 2,000 animals, 448. species. 


The entire Zoo staff rejoiced this year over 
the opening of the Elephant House, “ac- 
knowledged to be the finest zoological build- 
ing in the world.” The only complaint— 
visitors crowded inside and stayed too long! 
Alice, the Indian Elephant, balked at being 
moved from the Antelope House to the new 
building, and had to be dragged by a crew 


“PETE” THE HIPPO ARRIVES 


AT THE NEW ELEPHANT HOUSE — 
of laborers. The Administration Buildin; 
claimed the largest in the world in num 


of specimens—2,615. The Zoo began a ca | 
paign against littered walks. ; 


A TROPHY ARRIVED FOR THE 
HEADS & HORNS COLLECTION 


Auspicating its second decade, the Zoologi- 
cal Park opened its new Administration 
Building near the end of the year. From 
Baird Court the Rockefeller Fountain was 
moved to its present site in the Parking 
Circle. Paul J. Rainey presented a fine 
Arctic collection of Muskoxen, Walruses 
and Polar Bears—the latter being “Silver 
King” and “Silver Queen,” famous for many 
years. We acquired the first Spectacled 
Bear seen alive in the United States. An 
insect exhibit was set up in the Reptile 
House, band concerts were held in the Zoo. 


ro 


valsky Wild Horse, a Rocky Mountain 
Goat, five Bison. The Zoo was still a wild 
place: a covey of quail lived near the Ad- 
ministration Building, a colony of Night 
Herons was established, Turkey Vultures 
soared overhead. We exhibited two of the 
almost-extinct Carolina Parrakeets. 
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ARTISTS WERE ENCOURAGED 
| TO PAINT THE ZOO’S ANIMALS 
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“The most unsatisfactory year in the history 
of the Zoological Park” was Dr. Hornaday’s 
description of 1918. There was a serious 
coal shortage, employees were being drafted, 
important animals died, the government 


placed an embargo on animal imports. In 
the Small Mammal House 26 cages stood 
empty. We bred homing pigeons for the 
Army, kept war gardens and the Zoological 
Park Guards going, sent a quart of dried 
rattlesnake venom to Brazil to make serum. 
Several rare birds were bred, including 
Upland Geese and a Banded Curassow. 
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ment from South Africa and Australia. The 


‘King and Queen of the Belgians visited the | 


Zoo, we dispatched a gift cargo of 56 mam- 


_ mals, 224 birds and 49 reptiles to Antwerp | 
‘ “cade apapaceen foci Our first Pigmy | 
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KING PENGUINS AMUSED 
VISITORS BY THEIR GRAVITY 

The retirement of Dr. Hornaday after more 
than 30 years as Director of the Zoological 
Park was the principal event of this year. 
Dr. W. Reid Blair, veterinarian since 1903, 
| succeeded him. It was a notable year, too, 


ae: 


because of the rarities it brought us—two 
Komodo Monitors and a Shoebill, or Whale- 
head Stork, both important “first-timers.” 
Four King Penguins were received, our Afri- 
can Elephant Kartoum was found to be 10 
feet 4% inches tall and still growing, and a 
Giraffe was born. Four spectacular species 
of Birds of Paradise were acquired. 
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A NEW PYTHON COMPARTMENT 
DRAMATIZED THE BIG SNAKES 


Attendance kept creeping up—this year it 
reached 2,750,000, Director Blair made a 
trip abroad to see what European zoos were 
doing, a baby Elephant only 39 inches high 
was received from India, and the Animal 
Hospital was modernized by the installa- 
tion of much new equipment. A glass-walled 
central compartment for pythons was built 
in the Reptile House and occupied by two 
fine specimens approximately 20 feet long. 
We acquired six Humboldt’s Penguins, our 
first, and had great success in exhibiting 


delicate Ricord’s Emerald Hummingbirds. 
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1929 


“Snake Island” was opened in front of the 
Reptile House with 100 specimens of 6 spe- 
cies, and Dr. Ditmars made a trip to the 
Canal Zone in search of the deadly bush- 
master. No success. For the first time in 
its history the Zoo’s attendance went over 
the three million mark. Negotiations for an 
East African Bongo, most beautiful of all 


SEVERAL BLOOD PYTHONS ~ 
WERE RECEIVED FROM MALAYA 


a 
the antelopes, were under way, a big ship- 
ment of reptiles arrived from Malaya, one _ 
of our Galapagos Tortoises laid four — > 
all infertile. Ornithological excitement was 
caused by an invasion of dovekies, ae 
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AN ORANG NAMED “FREDA” 
WAS A MAGNIFICENT SPECIMEN 


The great bronze gate at the Pelham Park- 
way entrance to the Zoo was dedicated in 
May as a memorial to Paul J. Rainey. Two 
“mystery bears” from Tibet turned out to 
be the rare Blue Bear, now exhibited for 
the first time. Two Komodo Monitors were 
on display again; they were big specimens of 
the so-called “dragon lizard.” The Reptile 
Department got a bushmaster in Trinidad, 
the bird market began to show a little more 
activity, 50,000 school children saw our 
films, and Elwin R. Sanborn, photographer 
at the Zoo for 35 years, retired. 
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House, and he also acquired a young Bush- 
master; we got two Solenodons, the first in 
many years, and the first Giant Armadillo 
exhibited in this country. A series of photo- 
graphs of Birds of Paradise in display was 
made, an ancient Goliath Heron died at the 
age of almost 23 years, and 70,000 children 
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CHILDREN BEGGED NICKELS 
TO BUY FISH FOR SEA LIONS 


Plans for modernization of the Zoo began 
to be put into effect; the African Plains was 
selected as the first new unit and on Christ- 
mas Day the Lions were turned out on Lion 
Rock for the first time. Dr. Blair retired 
as Director after 38 years, was succeeded by 
A. R. Jennings; H. R. Mitchell retired as 
manager after 41 years. A new riding track 
was built, animal food vending machines 
installed, World’s Fair tractor trains were 
put in operation for rides around the Zoo 
and several art exhibits were held in the 
Heads and Horns Museum. 


The African Plains exhibit was opened and 
83,000 people came the next Sunday—a 
record. Moated enclosures were built for the 
Giant Panda, Elephants, North American 
! rogyasus sessing oo 
By saath meio anaes 27 9 
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LA of exhibition was extended to habitat cages 
E ELEPHANT HOUSE YARDS in the Main Bird House, the “jewel room” 
technique was tried for bright tropical birds. 
r began to affect the animal collections §Umbrella-birds, Quetzals and 52 Humming- 
an id there were no direct importations all birds were brought from Costa Rica by our 
es . The number of species and specimens _ collector. There were 94 births in the Zoo. 
d slightly. The Farm-in-the-Zoo ex- Fearing bombing, a west coast aviary sent 

us rare finches for safekeeping. 


— 


Fetes Miike ih oe eae” exhibit. We 
started modernizing the Gorilla and Small 
- Mammal Houses, installed a public address 


Demet artoes eabittied trained: Otters, We: 
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system to give animal talks, recorded ani- — 
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1946 


and now... 


the next fifty Years.» srs osoe 


NE WONDERS to what degree the founders of 

our institution foresaw the outcome of their 
action when they made their historic trip to 
Albany in quest of a charter more than half a 
century ago. The role of the prophet is dif_i- 
cult, and one suspects that the founders’ vision 
of the development of the New York Zoological 
Society could scarcely have been framed in the 
terms of today and present reality. 

This anniversary issue of our magazine is de- 
voted principally to the story of the Zoological 
Park. We know from the records that when the 
Albany trip was made in 1895, even the site of 
the Park had not been determined. Our fore- 
bears were intent on giving the flourishing City 
a zoological park of distinction, in keeping with 
its other great cultural institutions, then for the 
most part in their early youth. It was a golden 
era when the City’s future greatness was just 
beginning to be recognized, when public-spirited 
men were sharing their prosperity with the city 
in the form of museums, libraries, parks and 
other great civic works. 

Again from the record we learn, in passing, 
that some of the founding fathers were not too 
happy about the location selected for the Park — 
“way up there in the country.” Certainly they 
could not have foreseen the time when nearly 


three million people a year would visit us, nor 
the day when the one-hundréd-millionth visitor 
had passed through the gates. 

But they were committed to forge ahead with 
their plans and they opened the Zoo on a raw 
November day a few weeks before the close of 
the century. The last big exhibition building in 
their plan —the Elephant House — was com- 
pleted in 1908. They, in partnership with the 
City, gave us the physical framework of this 
great Park. 

Another possession of key importance was 
handed down, namely, the Society’s Charter. 
This document is as sound and as applicable to- 
day as the day it was written. Its central clause 
states that the Society was founded “to establish, 
maintain and control zoological parks, gardens, 
or other collections for the promotion of zoology 
and kindred subjects, and for the instruction and 
recreation of the people . . . to collect, hold, and 
expend funds for zoological research and pub- 
lication, for the protection of wild animal life, 
and for kindred purposes, and to promote, form, 
and co-operate with other associations with simi- 
lar purposes.” 

The foresight, breadth and flexibility expressed 
in this original Charter have proved to be the 
foundation upon which all succeeding events in 
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The Great Apes House should be ready for occupancy 
by our Gorillas, Chimpanzees and Orang-utans next 
June at the Members’ Garden Party. The architects’ 
conception of the building is shown above; af the 
right is the actual construction late this aufumn. 


Construction of the Conservation Exhibit appears to 
move slowly because such a large area — 12 acres —is 
involved. Another year or two may be required. Most 
advanced is the Casting Pool (right); various basic 
services are being installed in the rest of the area. 


j t 
DEMONSTRATION i 
BUILDING 


Refrigeration or at least a considerable degree of 
cooling is essential if we are to exhibit Antarctic 
Penguins the year ’round. This new building is the 
answer; its big, glass-fronted compartment will be 
kept at about 52 degrees, winter and summer. Visi- 
tors will view the Penguins from a dimly-lighted 
area. The building should be finished by mid-winter. 
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the developtnent of the Society have appropri- 
ately rested. Our Charter has enabled us to under- 
take every forward step in research, in conserva- 
tion and in education, to say nothing of pressing 
forward with the development of the Zoological 
Park, the operation of the Aquarium for four 
decades, and the making of plans for the new 
Aquarium, as well as many other related activities. 

Turning again to the Zoological Park, it is of 
interest that during recent years we have made 
great plans for the future —a program that will 
in time include all those acres at our disposal that 
have not heretofore been developed for exhibition 
purposes. In addition, beyond the “borders of the 
Bronx” there have been projected plans for an 
extraordinary new Aquarium for the City of New 
York; the Wildlife Park and an important Bio- 
logical Research Station have been established in 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming; a permanent station for 
the ‘Tropical Research Department,-under Dr. 
Beebe’s leadership, has been established in Trini- 
dad; field expeditions have been sent to Central 
and South America and to Africa. Finally, a sig- 
nificant rebirth of the Society’s work in conser- 
vation has occurred through the creation of our 
sister enterprise, the Conservation Foundation. 


opay, in the Park, we are heartened, although 
Tonilaly inconvenienced, by blasting, swinging 
booms and pneumatic hammers, roaring bull- 
dozers and the grinding of shovels. These dis- 
turbances herald the first new building of im- 
portance since the construction of the African 
Plains that occurred just prior to the war. We are 
rapidly completing the Great Apes House where 
Gorillas, Orang-utans, Chimpanzees and Gibbons 
will be exhibited more effectively than ever be- 
fore. Nearby a charming new exhibition build- 
ing will also soon: be ready for occupation — the 
Penguin House. Up in the northeast corner of 
the Park the grounds for a Conservation Exhibit 
are being prepared, a vitally important new edu- 


cational unit—a place where city people will 


learn of their dependence on nature. This project, 
by the way, marks the first instance in which the 
State of New York, the City of New York and 
the Zoological Society have entered into a three- 
way partnership. It is a partnership which will, 
we believe, prove of unique value. 


Thus the Zoological Park is changing — passing 
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into new phases that will greatly enhance its 
value as a teaching force. These developments 
are all of a piece with the Society’s primary pur- 
pose of increasing the public’s understanding of 
the world of nature. 

All these things are coming about at a critical 
moment in human history. Preoccupied with ma- 
terial progress, people have been more concerned 
with the mechanical sciences than with those 
that deal with life itself. It is becoming apparent, 
once again, that if man is to fulfill his potential 
destiny, he must give thought to his relationship 
to nature — to his dependence upon all the forms 
of life that surround him. To many minds today 
this rebirth of an age-old concept augurs the 
renaissance of ethical, even spiritual progress. If 
this thesis is accepted, the Zoological Park of the 
future, or the new Aquarium, are of far greater 
importance than mere places where the animal 
life of the world is to be seen in beautiful sur- 
roundings. Such institutions are in truth centers 
of learning— base points for biological study, 
hearts from which can circulate the knowledge so 
necessary for people living in this mechanical age. 

This, then, is our prophecy for the years ahead: 
that our institution can and will grow in value 
and esteem in proportion as it serves as a force to 
indicate to people that the capacity to live with 
themselves involves an understanding of all other 
living things. We shall not fulfill the terms of our 
franchise until we bring the meaning of our total 
environment to the millions of city dwellers who 
have lost their touch with nature. Our institution 
is designed to help make up for their deprivation. 

These objectives cannot be attained from blue-_ 
prints or buildings. They will reveal themselves 
through people who dare to have creative ideas 
and who are prepared to adopt better, clearer, 
more telling methods of drawing upon a great 
store-house of truth in order more convincingly 
to speak to those who come to see and learn. We 
are fortunate indeed in the wisdom of those be- 
fore us who gave us this franchise for the future. 
We are enriched by the thought and effort of so 
many who have brought us to the point where 
we stand today. We are doubly grateful for the 
opportunity of service which lies ahead of us. 
Needless to say, we are committed to this service 
and are convinced that somehow our goals will 


be reached. 


OLD TIMERS 


IN THE 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK 


By LEE S. CRANDALL 


ALES of the supposed long lives of animals are 
| bs abundant and so difficult to check, that 
presumably they will continue indefinitely to 
amaze those who hear or read them. Accurate 
data on the longevity of animals in nature are 
difficult to gather. The organized banding of 
young birds will eventually produce results of 
definite value but years of work will be required 
to determine the maximum spans under natural 
conditions. There is some reason for believing 
that many species may survive longer in captivity 
than at liberty. For this reason, if no other, it is 
of the greatest importance that known and well 
authenticated life spans of captive animals be 
periodically recorded. 

The most important contributions piade in this 
field are those of the late Dr. P. Chalmers 
Mitchell! (later Sir Peter Mitchell) and the late 
Major Stanley Flower.” The mass of gathered in- 
formation made available by these authors must 
remain the basis of comparison for further 
records. 

In the Burretin of the New York Zoological 
Society for May-June, 1935, William Bridges pre- 
sented lists of twelve mammals, six birds and six 
reptiles which had then been in the New York 
Zoological Park for more than twenty years and 
were still living. The present purpose is to com- 
plete the histories of such of those mammals and 
birds as have since died and to present a further 
list of their successors. 

It is true that setting a minimum of twenty 
years excludes many records of even greater com- 


1On Longevity and re Pape ige/ in Mammals and Birds. 
Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1911. 

2 Contributions to Our is e of the Duration of Life in 
Vertebrate Animals. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, (Birds) 1925, 
(Mammals) 1931. Further Notes on the Duration of Life in 
Animals. Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1938. 


Lesson’s Emerald Hummingbird illustrates a 
type of longevity records not covered by 
General Curator Crandall’s tables in_ this 
article, but which are important neverthe- 
less. This bird lived more than five years. 


parative importance. Two of our Platypuses, 
received on April 26, 1947, still living on Oc- 
tober 31, 1949, have far exceeded the forty-eight 
days recorded here by the only other specimen 
ever kept outside Australia. A Lesson’s Emerald 
Hummingbird, received on May 18, 1944, lived 
with us Tal June 18, 1949, a period of five years 
and one month. This is probably the second best 
record for a Hummingbird in captivity, exceeded 
only by the eight and one-half years established 
in England by Mr. Alfred Ezra for a Purple 
Carib from the Lesser Antilles. However, pres- 
ent space will not permit complete listing, to 
which the established precedent seems the aly 
alternative. 

Three of the twelve mammals listed in 1935 
as having lived in the New York Zoological Park 
for twenty years or more are still surviving. Nine 
have succumbed, as follows: 
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Grizzly Bear 
Kadiak Bear 
Kadiak Bear 


Alaska Brown Bear 
Polar Bear 


Indian Elephant 


Malay Sambar Deer 
Chapman’s Zebra 


Grant’s Zebra 


Died 
Sept. 11, 1935 
Sept. 2, 1938 
Sept. 25, 1941 


Mar. 23, 1936 
July 25, 1940 


Aug. 27, 1943 


Apr. 17, 1936 
Nov. 21, 1935 


Oct. 16, 1935 


Lived in 


Zoological Park 

31 years 5 months 
30 years 11 months 
34 years 

27 years 1% months 
29 years 10 months 
34 years 11 months 
23 years 11 months 
22 years 3 months 
21 years 4 months 


Records Elsewhere 
30 years 
(Cologne Z.G.) 


23 years 8 months 
(Washington (D. C.) Z.G.) 


23 years 8 months 
(Washington (D. C.) Z.G.) 


23 years 4 months 
(London Z.G.) 


47 years 11 months 
(Dresden Z.G.) 


28 years 1 month 
(Basle Z.G.) 


Having accounted for these venerable mam- 
mals of 1935, we may proceed to their successors 
of 1949. But at the head of our newest list of 
ancients, still stand three of the stalwarts of 
earlier days. Curiously, all of these are Hip- 


Hippopotamus 
(Hippopotamus amphibius ) 


Pigmy Hippopotamus 
(Choeropsis liberiensis) 
Pigmy Hippopotamus 
(Choeropsis liberiensis) 
Alaska Brown Bear 
CUrsus gyas) 
Pigmy Hippopotamus 
(Choeropsis liberiensis) 
Indian Rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros unicornis) 
Mongolian Wild Horse 
(Equus przewalskii) 
Abyssinian Wild Ass 
CEquus asinus taeniopus) 
European Brown Bear 
CUrsus arctos) ~ 
Anoa : 
(Anoa depressicornis) 
Nubian Giraffe 
(Giraffa camelopardalis 
pies rear ee § 
Malay Sambar Deer 
(Cervus unicolor equinus) 
Kiang 
(Equus hemonius hemonius) 
Polar Bear 
(Thalarctos maritimus) 


Acquired 


July 14, 1906 
(Born in Central Park 
Zoo, July 13, 1903) 


July 9, 1912 
July 9, 1912 
Aug. 23, 1921 


Mar. 24, 1923 
(Born in Zoological Park) 


May 24, 1923 
June 27, 1925 
(Born in Zoological Park) 
June 30, 1925 
Nov. 9, 1927 
July 16, 1928 
(Born in Zoological Park) 
Jan. 21, 1929 


July 5, 1929 
Aug. 20, 1929 


Oct. 14, 1929 


popotamuses, large or small. ‘To these three sur- 
vivors of the 1935 list, we are now able to add 
eleven new contenders for honors, so that our 
tabulation of “over twenty” mammals now stands 


at fourteen: 


In the Zoological 
Park (still living) 
October 31, 1949 


43 years 34 months 
(Known age 46 yrs. 314 mos.) 


37 years 3% months 


37 years 3% months 
28 years 2 months 
26 years 7 months 
26 years 5 months 
24 years 4 months 
24 years 4 months 
21 years 11 months 
21 years 3% months 
20 years 10 months 
20 years 3% months 
20 years _ 2 months 


20 years % month 


Records Elsewhere 


43 years 3 months 
(Amsterdam Z.G. ) 


“about 47 years” 
(Bengal, India) 
29 years 57 days 
(Adelaide Z.G.) 


“about 34 years” 
(Vienna ) 

12 years 9 months 
(Rotterdam Z.G.) 


28 years 
(Antwerp Z.G.) 


24 years 11 months 
(Jardin des Plantes, Paris) 


23 years 4 months 
(London Z.G.) 
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with us for twenty years or more, none is now __ birds are as follows: 


| Of the six birds listed in 1935 as having lived surviving. The completed records of these six 


Lived in 
Died Zoological Park Records Elsewhere 
European Pelican Dee, 15371937 33 years 7% months 48 years 11 months 
(Rotterdam Z.G.) 
European Pelican Nov. 10, 1944 40 years 645 months 
Goliath Heron Dec. 6, 1935 22 years 1144 months 
Cocoi Heron June 1, 1947 34 years 2 months 
Cereopsis Goose Apr 4, 1938 28 years 7% months 33 years 
(Rotterdam Z.G.) 
Griffon Vulture Feb. 19, 1944 41 years 5% months 37 years 
(Copenhagen Z.G.) 
Our present list of birds that have passed the _as against the six of 1915. All, at the moment, 
two-score-years mark numbers seven individuals, seem good for many more years. 


In the Zoological 


Park (still living) 
| Acquired October 31, 1949 Records Elsewhere 
| Northern Eared Vulture July 3, 1925 24 years 4 months 24 years 
(Torgos tracheliotus nubicus) ., 
Ruppell’s Vulture Nov. 13, 1926 22 years 11% months 22 years’7 months 
(Gyps ruppellii rwppellii) : (Giza Z.G.) 
Southern Caracara Mar. 3, 1928 2l years 8 months 41 years 4 months 
(Polyborus plancus plancus) (London Z.G.) 
Southern Caracara Mar. 3, 1928 21 years 8 months 41 years 4 months 
(Polyborus plancus plancus) (London Z.G.) 
Paradise Crane May 31, 1928 21 years 5 months “nearly 30 years” 
(Anthropoides paradisea) (Sofia Z.G.) 
Greater Sulphur-crested Cockatoo May 27, 1929 20 years 5 months 56 years 
(Cacatua galerita galerita) (Australia) 
Twelve-wired Bird of Paradise Aug. 2, 1929 20 years 3 months 10 years 7 months 
(Seleucides ignotus ignotus) (London Z.G.) 


While the statistics here recorded by no means_ _— These accounts, repeated at intervals, should 
include all of the gathered data concerning the make certain that none of our sturdy oldsters 
longevity of our mammals and birds, they do _ pass unnoticed, and that they are duly honored 
serve to keep check on outstanding individuals. _in zoological literature. 


BEHIND THE SCENES 


NEWS AND NOTES OF THE ZOOLOGICAL PARK, THE AQUARIUM 
AND THE DEPARTMENT OF TROPICAL RESEARCH 


Society Sponsors Conference 
on Pigment Cell Growth 


Under the auspices of the Zoological Society, 
the second conference on The Biology of Normal 
and Atypical Pigment Cell Growth was held in 
the Zoological Park on November 18 and 19. 
Twenty-nine biologists, among them some of the 
leading cancer experts of the United States and 
England, presented papers. Dr. Myron Gordon, 
Geneticist at the New York Aquarium, organized 
the conference, and the Anna Fuller Fund gave 
a grant-in-aid toward its expenses. 


Congratulations On Our Anniversary 


Cabled congratulations on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the New York Zoological Park have been 
received by General Curator Crandall from Axel 
Reventlow, Director of the Copenhagen Zoo, and 
from Lorenz and Carl Heinrich Hagenbeck of 
Hamburg. 


Our First Slow Loris Baby 
Is Coming Along Well 


When the rejuvenated Small Mammal House 
was opened in 1947, one of its inmates was a male 
Common Slow Loris (Nycticebus coucang cou- 
cang) from the Malay Peninsula, which had ar- 


rived here in 1941. This sluggish, dark brown. 


representative of the primitive Primates was 
known to be an individual of uncertain temper. 
Consequently, when later, in 1948, a lovely pale 
gray female of the Burmese form (Nycticebus 
coucang cinereus) was received, we had some 
doubts as to the safety of an introduction. How- 
ever, the risk was finally undertaken. and the 
complete success of the venture is evidenced by 
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Slow Loris Mother and Her Baby 


the birth of a youngster on August 31, 1949. 
Hugged snugly to its mother’s breast for the first 
few weeks, by early November it was beginning 
to make small excursions of its own. This is an 
animal not commonly bred and the youngster is 
the first to be born in our collection. — L.S.C. 


Society Papers at AAAS Meetings 


The Zoological Society will be well represented 
at the December 26-31 meetings in New York 
City of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Ten papers will be pre- 
sented or offered by title by the animal behavior- 
ists who worked in the Zoological Park during the 
summer, and the Aquarium’s staff will read or 
present by title seven papers. Dr. Ross F. Nigrelli 
is a member of the Reference Committee for the 
meetings, and John Tee-Van is a member of the 
Recreation and Education Committee. The Zoo- 
logical Park will hold open-house for scientists 
attending the meetings, and their families, from 
December 26 through 30, and will give specially 
conducted tours of the collections each day at 


2 P.M. during that period. 
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Note for November 8, 1999 


Although no special celebration of the Zoologi- 
cal Park’s fiftieth anniversary was held on Tues- 
day, November 8, 1949, a group of staff officers 
made an informal recording on the afternoon of 
that day, reporting on the state of the Park, its 
current activities and plans for the future. 

Fifty years hence, on the hundredth anniver- 


sary of the Park’s opening, some staff member 


presumably will be charged with arranging ap- 
propriate programs for the meetings of the mem- 
bership, and the Fiftieth Anniversary recording 
should be useful. For his benefit we set down 
here certain technical data he may need to know: 
the recording was made on plastic tape, on a 
Brush Sound-Mirror Magnetic Tape Recorder, 
Model B-K 403, at a recording speed of 714 inches 
a second, and the roll of tape will be found be- 
hind a suitably inscribed bronze plate in the wall 
of the Great Apes House now building in the 
Zoological Park. 


Interesting New Rodents Come 
Into the Collection 


Rodents are always welcome here, since the 
great diversity of habit and appearance in this 
group makes its members especially attractive. ‘The 
latest additions to our collection are two African 
Crested Rats CLophiomys imhausi) from Kenya. 
About the size of a small Cotton-tail Rabbit, the 
Crested Rat is coated with long black and white 
hair, which parts curiously along the sides of the 
body when the animal is excited. An unusual 
skull structure has caused the species to be as- 
signed to a family of its own. — L.S.C. 


Our First American White Ibis 
Since 1918 Is Being Reared 


Birds in our great Flying Cage occasionally 
nest, but seldom successfully. Among the young- 
sters actually reared were two American White 
Ibises in 1915 and another in 1918. Of the long 
hiatus between 1918 and 1948 there is little to 
record. This year, however, the nest of a pair 


- is 


Keeper Joe Bell and the Young Ibis 


of White Ibises was found to contain a downy 
youngster, recently hatched. That was in Sep- 
tember. Late in October, the approach of cold 
weather made removal to winter quarters im- 
perative. The youngster presented a problem of 
removal since, while it had not left the nest, it 
was well feathered. When an attempt was made 
to remove it, the bird fluttered against the wire 
netting, where it became entangled forty feet 
above the ground. Following its rescue by an 
intrepid keeper, it was removed to the Aquatic 
Bird House and there, in isolation, it has con- 
tinued to thrive. — L.S.C. 


Newcomers at the Aquarium 

Two interesting species of gymnotid eels, non- 
electric relatives of the Electric Eel, have been 
received at the Aquarium from a collector just 
returned from British Guiana. They have never 
before been exhibited in the United States. 

In the same collection the Aquarium received 
several species of unusual catfishes, a freshwater 
needlefish and a species of Piranha that is new 
to the collection. The Piranha is one of the four 
savage species dangerous to man. 
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End-of-the-Summer 


Winter officially comes to the Zoological Park 
when the Duck-billed Platypuses are taken in- 
doors for the winter and the King Penguins are 
turned out-of-doors after spending the hot days in 
their refrigerated compartment in the Aquatic 
Bird House. This year the Platypuses were taken 
off of exhibition on October 24, at the end of 
their third summer season, having been seen by 
50,015 paying and 1,464 non-paying visitors since 
the opening of the Platypusary on May 6. 

The Children’s Zoo closed for the season on 
Sunday, November 13, with a season attendance 
of about 320,000. The Farm-in-the-Zoo and 
Question House closed on the same date with 
60,527 and 33,500 visitors, respectively. 

* * * 

A few weeks ago the New York Times reported 
the efforts of Cyrus S$. Ching, director of the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service, to 
end a walkout of dock workers in Hawaii. At the 
end of the article the newspaper quoted Mr. 
Ching as saying he expected to visit the Bronx 
Zoo that day. “With no reflection on the people 
I have been talking with,” he said, “I am just a 
little tired of the human race.” 


Now We Exhibit Some of 
Afrieca’s Rarest Ducks 
Among the many rarities brought from the 
Congo by Charles and Emy Cordier were three 
specimens of Hartlaub’s Duck. Long sought by 


Hartlaub’s Duck — a Congo First-timer 


collectors and breeders of waterfowl, these appear 
to be the first examples to have been kept in 
captivity. It is an unusually handsome species, 
the rich chestnut of the body plumage being set 
off by the bright blue of the wing coverts. The 
systematic position of Hartlaub’s Duck has been 
the subject of much conjecture, the last word 
(Delacour and Mayr) assigning it to Cairina, 
along with the Muscovy and the White-winged 
Wood Duck. Tree-perching habits, long tail and 
a forward pitch in walking seem to support this 
opinion. — L.S.C. 


* * * 


November 8, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of the Zoological Park, was made mem- 
orable to the Bird Department by the receipt by 
air from London of two magnificent specimens 
of the Greater Bird of Paradise. They are the 
first that have come into the United States since 
before the war, are adult, and are in perfect 
plumage. 


New Members of the New York Zoological Society 
Between September 1 and October 31 


Contributing 
Philip R. Allen 


Mrs. Marta P. Soe eer 
Thomas Hyde Clarke 


Bertram Litt 
Robert W. Morgan 


a rp Mrs. Laura G, Currie Allen Law Morris, Jr. 

ose ere Charles M. Fitch Jolin Volos J 
rat ps ; iy hee Guy George Gabrielson, Jr. Alas Tiscubene 
B an TELS ‘ae John Davidson Gould Miss Nancy Constance Snider 
Milo W. 1 s hte a ey Woolf Paul Gross h Sonnenfeld 

eee Dr. Richard H. Hoffmann Joseph Sonnen - 

Kenneth Hubley Dr. Edward Vast sa 

Annual Miss Rosemary Kenedy Konrad Von Eift 
Alan Bendiner Walter J. Lennon Dwight Winter 
Alfred Burghardt Robert Levenson Mrs. J. D. Wolff 
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Selling Well! 


A 
CONSERVATION 
HANDBOOK 


By SAMUEL H. OrpwWay, JR. 


Published by 
THE CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 


A concise, complete presentation of 
terms, concepts and methods used in 
conservation of renewable resources. 


It supplies the meaning of words and 
concepts about which most people are 
all too hazy. 


This is really a superb job, one that 
needed doing. It is a handbook that 
should particularly interest Members of 
the New York Zoological Society. 


76 pp., Glossary and Index 
$1.00 
Order from: 
THE CONSERVATION FOUNDATION 
30 East 40th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


